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reputed author of the Book of SL Albans,1 informs
us that we must not use names of multitudes pro-
miscuously, but we are to say, *a congrcgacyon of
people, a hoost of men, a felyshyppynge of yomen,
and a bevy of ladyes; we must speak of a herde of
hartys, swannys, cranys, or wrennys, a sege of herons
or bytourySj a muster of pecockys, a watche of
nyghtyngalySj a flyghte of doves, a claterynge of
choughes, a pryde of lyons, a slewtho of beerys. a
gagle of geys, a skulke of foxes, a scaille of iron's,
a pontifycalyte of prelates, a Lomynable syght of
monkes, a dronkenshyp of coblcrs,' and so of other
human and brute assemblages. In like manner in
dividing game for the table, the animals were not
carved, but fi a dere was broken, a gone reryd, cliekyn
frusshecl, a cony unlacycl, a crane dysplayed, a cur-
lewe unioyntyd, a quayle wynggyd, a swanne lyftc,
a lambe sholderyd, a heron dysmenibryd, a peeocke
dysfygurecl, a samon chynyd, a hacloke sydyd, a sole
loynyd, and a breme splayed.3

Growth versus History of iLaiigriag-e.

Let us now look again at what is commonly called
the history, but what ought to be called, the natural
growth of language, and we shall easily see that it
consists chiefly in the play of the two principles which
we have just examined, phonetic decay and dialectic
regeneration or growth.

1 ' The Book containing the Treatises of Hawldng, Hnntmg, Coafc-
Armour, Fishing, and Biasing of Arms, as printed at Westminster by
Wynkyn cle Worcle; the year of the incarnation of our Lord I486.*
(Beprintecl by Harding and Wright: London, 1810.)